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CHARACTER OF THE DUCHESS OF 
MAZARIN. 


Iam unjustly accused for having too great a 
complaisance for Madam Mazarin: for in truth, 
there is no person that she has greater reason to 
complain of, than myself. For six months to- 
gether I have been maliciously spying out some- 
thing in her, which might displease me, but in 
spite of all my endeavours, I could discover no- 
thing there that was not too lovely, and too charm- 
ing. An ill-natured curiosity makes me examine 
every feature in her face, with a design either to 
meet there some shocking irregularity, or some 
disgusting disagreeableness. But how unluckily 
do [ succeed in my design! every feature about 
her has a particular beauty, that does not in the 
least yield to that of her eyes, which by the con- 
sent of all the world are the finest in the universe. 
One thing there is that entirely confounds me: 
her teeth, her lips, her mouth, and all the graces 
that attend it, are lost amongst the great variety 
of beauties in her face: but if we compare them 
to these fine mouths, that make the greatest charm 
of those persons whom we most admire, they 
drown, and eclipse every thing else, and what’s 
but indifferent in her, will not suffer us to con- 
sider what’s most remarkable in others. ‘The 
malice of my curiosity does not stop here. I 
proceed to spy out some defect in her shape ; and 
I find I know not what graces of nature so hap- 
pily, and so liberally scattered in her person, that 
the geateelness of others only seems to be con- 
straint and affectation. 

When Madam Mazarin pleases me too much 
inher negligence, I advise her to have recourse 
to art, hoping that her ornaments and her dress 
will not fail to ruin her native charms : but scarce 
has she dressed herself, but I am forced to con- 
fess, hat I never saw in any person so great and 
80 noble an air as hers. Nor is my ill-nature 
satisfied with this. I have a mind to see her in 
her chamber, amongst her dogs, her monkeys, 
and her birds, hoping that the disorder of her 
dress, will make her lose the majesty of that 
beauty, that astonished us at court. But here 
it is, that she is a hundred times more amiable ; 
here it is, that a more natural charm gives us a 
disgust to all that art and industry can do; here 
itis that the freedom of her wit and of her hu- 
mour leaves none to the person that beholds her. 

What could the greatest of her enemies do 
more? JI wish some sickness might invade her 
to undermine her graces : but, alas! we are more 
tobe pitied than she in her pains. Her very 
pains have a charm that does us a greater mis- 
chief, than the sufferer by them. 

After having relented and grieved at her indis- 


position, I endeavour to give her an occasion to 
abuse me, that I may be exasperated against her: 
with this design I purposely contradict all she 
says; I provoke her anger by contention; I put 
her in the way to wrong me at play; I suggest 
to myself all the means of my oppression that I 
may be funished with a pretence for a real re- 
sentment. But, alas! to what purpose is all this 
troublesome industry? Her ill treatment pleases 
instead of provoking; and her injuries, more 
charming than the caresses of others, are so many 
charms, that enslave me to her will. I pass from 
her serious moments, to those of her gaiety ; for 
as I am sometimes willing to see her serious, out 
of hopes to find her less agreeable ; so am I de- 
sirous to see her more free, thinking to find her 
indiscreet. But when she’s serious, she makes 
us admire her good sense; when free and jovial, 
her sprightliness. 

She knows as much as a man can know; and 
she conceals her knowledge with all the discre- 
tion that becomes a prudent woman. She has 
some acquired learning, which never betrays the 
study she employed to gain it. She has some 
happy thoughts, that are as far from an affected 
art that displeases us, as from a natural luxurian- 
cy that offends us. 

I have seen some ladies that have made con- 
quests by the advantage of their beauty, and lost 
them again through a defect of wit. I have seen 
others that engaged us to them, by being beauti- 
ful and witty together; but discouraged us from 
a farther pursuit by their indiscretion, fickleness 
and avarice. But in Madam Mazarin, if you 
pass from her face to her wit, from the qualities 
of her mind to those of her soul, you will find 
that every thing attracts you, that every thing 
fastens and binds you, and that nothing can dis- 
engage you. We defend ourselves from the 
charms of other ladies by our reason: but ’tis 
reason that subjects us toher power. With other 
ladies our love generally begins where our reason 
ends: here our love cannot end, unless we lose 
our reason. 

What I observe to be most extraordinary in 
Madam Mazarin, is, that she daily inspires new 
desires ; and that after a long familiarity, she 
makes us feel all the tender sweetness of a grow- 
ing passion. She is the only person of her sex, 
for whom we may be eternally constant; and 
with whom one may enjoy every hour the diver- 
sion of inconstancy. We never change for her 
person: we change every moment for her fea- 
tures; and relish, in some manner, all that new, 
that lively joy, which unfaithfulness in love makes 
us feel. 

Sometimes her mouth is abandoned for her 
eyes; sometimes we leave her eyes to admire 








her mouth, her cheeks, her nose, her eyebrows; 
her forehead, her hair, nay, her ears, (so much 
pains has nature taken to make every thing per- 
fect in this beautiful body !) her ears attract our 
inclinations in their turn, and make us taste the 
pleasure of change. ‘To consider her features 
separately, one would be apt to say, that there is 
a secret jealousy between them; and that they 
are still upon the watch to steal lovers from one 
another: to consider them in conjunction, and as 
they are united and joined together, we see them 
form a beauty, that neither suffers inconstancy 
for itself, nor fidelity for others.—M. St. Evre- 
mond. 

This celebrated beauty was Hortensia Mancini, 
niece to the Cardinal Mazarin and heiress of his 
estate. A match was in project for some time 
between her and Charles II., but her uncle not 
trusting to the permanency of Charles’s Restora- 
tion, refused the offer and married her with one 
of the richest noblemen of the court, the Duke 
de la Meilleraye, with the condition of his taking 
the name and arms of Mazarin. This duke was 
a man of a grovelling and mean spirit, sullen, ill- 
tempered and superstitious. Several examples 
are given of his fantastical bigotry ; among others, 
he caused one of Madam de Richlieu’s children 
to be brought up with express prohibition to the 
nurse from suckling it on Fridays. From this 
husband, and the monks and devotees by whom 
he was besieged, and upon whom he squandered 
his estate, she suffered unheard of persecutions 
for five years, and then eloped. St. Evremond 
says, ‘* Heaven had already made the separation 
by the contrariety of their humours, by the oppo- 
sition of their tempers, by the greatness of the 
one’s soul and the meanness of the other’s; and 
nature had separated them by a beauty in one 
that charms, and an aspect in the other that dis- 
gusts.”” For three years she fixed her abode at 
Chamberry, and there bestowed much of her 
time in reading and cultivating her excellent na- 
tural wit and understanding; and had the advan- 
tage of a celebrated master, the Abbot of St. Real, 
(the French Sallust) who conversed with her 
every day, and selected and read for her the best 
books, French and Italian ; besides falling in love 
with her, as every one else, and writing her 
memoirs. Her beauty did not allow her to re- 
main here long in obscurity. Persons of the 
greatest merit and quality at the court of Savoy, 
neglecting the service of the prince, attached 
themselves to that of Madam Mazarin, and con- 
siderable persons of remote countries pretended 
a voyage to Italy to furnish themselves an oppor- 
tunity of seeing her. Among others the Baron 
Bannier, a Swedish gentleman, fell passionately 
in love with her, and as the affection grew to be 
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mutual, Prince Philip, also a lover, becoming 
jealous, challenged the baron and killed him in a 
duel. Madam was disconsolate on this occasion, 
hung her apartments in black and excluded her 
nearest friends. In short, she experienced so 
much sorrow, that she resolved to go to Spain, 
and retire into the same convent with her sister, 
also separated from her husband, the Constable 
Colonna—but she did not. Monsieur de St. 
Evremond wrote her such an eloquent homily 
about the mortifications of convents and nunne- 
ries, that she abandoned her design and Cham- 
berry, and came over to England, where she so 
pleased king Charles, that he settled a pension on 
her of 4000/. sterling; and it depended only on 
her to have won the highest place in this mon- 
arch’s heart—but the Prince of Monaco came 
about this time to England, young, handsome, 
and accomplished in all the little arts that please 
ladies, and became her passionate admirer; to 
whose courtship she was not insensible, and his 
majesty in a fit of jealousy, took away her pen- 
sion, and then gave it back, and she renounced 
her attachment to the Prince of Monaco. 

She used to spend the fine English summers 
at Chelsea, a village on the ‘Thames, about three 
miles from London, which became the rendevouz 
of many distinguished persons, who paid their 
court toher. The English women, who were 
in possession of the empire of beauty, saw it lost 
to this stranger not without envy and regret ; but 
she so won ina short time, even her bitterest 
enemies, by the charms of her conversation and 
amenity of manners, that, from envying, they 
imitated and loved her. Her house, which 
‘*caused all other houses to be deserted” is thus 
described by St. Evremond. 

“The greatest freedom in the world is to be 
seen there and an equal discretion; every one is 
more commodiously entertained than at home, 
and more respectfully than at court. ”T'is diver- 
sion only that induces play, and no concern is 
seen in the faces of the losers. Play is followed 
by the best repasts in the world. 

‘‘One may there see every thing thatcomes from 
France for the delicate; and all that comes from 
the Indies for the curious; even the common 
meats become rare by the exquisite relish which 
isbestowed uponthem. ’Tis not such a plenty as 
may make us fear a dissipation; ’tis not a fru- 
gality that shows either avarice or penury. The 
management of her house is not so niggard and 
sullen, as to content itself merely with satisfying 
the necessities of life, and afford nothing to the 
pleasures of it. She loves a good order that fur- 
nishes every thing that can be desired, and that 
wisely «manages the use of it; so that nothing 
may be wanting. ‘There is certainly nothing so 
well regulated as this family: but Madam Maza- 
rin diffuses throughout the whole, I do not know 
what sort of an easy air; something free and na- 
tural that concedls the regulation of it. One 
would conclude that things moved of themselves, 
so secret is the ordering of them, and so difficult 
to be perceived. 

‘Let Madam Mazarin change her lodgings, and 
the difference of places is insensible: wherever 
she goes, we see nothing but her; and if we see 
her we see everything. ‘They never come soon 
enough, and never depart late enough: they go 
to bed with regret to have left her, and they rise 
with desire to behold her afresh.” 

Madam Mazarin died on the 22d of June, 1699, 
aged fifty-three years. Time having yet made 
no impression upon her incomparable beauty. 





POINTS OF GENTOO LAW. 


[Extracted from a translation of the Gentoo 
Code by Mr. Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, made 
during the government of Warren Hastings. | 

The venerable principle of legitimate govern- 
ment and paternal sway, we find, at the outset, 
enforced in a very emphatic manner. ‘ Provi- 
dence,” says the ancient legislator, ‘‘ created the 
magistrate for the guardianship of all. ‘The ma- 
gistrate must not be considered as a mere man; 
even in the case of the magistrate being a child, 
he must still be looked upon in the light of the 
Dewtah, or Deity ; in truth, the magistrate is 
the Dewiah in a human form, born in this world. 
Providence created punishment for the preserva- 
tion of the magistrate.” It is only proper that 
so sublime a personage as the magistrate should 
be properly accoutred, and he is accordingly en- 
joined to cause to be made for himself a round 
umbrella, of the feathers of the bird Ju, or the 
peacock. When provided with this appendage, 
he is in a proper situation to consult with his 
councillors, ‘* whereupon,”’ says the law, ‘he 
shall choose a retired place, on the top of the 
house, or on the top of a mountain, or in the 
desert, or some such secret recess, and shall hold 
his council there: and in places where there are 
parrots or other talkative birds, he shall not hold 
his council while they are present.” ‘To this 
provident caution against the loquaciousness of 
the feathered race, the law adds two injunctions, 
which are highly necessary to be observed in all 
legitimate governments. Hypocrisy and trea- 
chery are the virtues of this good old form of go- 
vernment; and therefore ‘the magistrate shall 
keep such a guard upon himself, that his foibles 
may never be discovered, and by sending his 
spies, he shall inform himself of the faults of 
others.” 

The methods prescribed for attaining that very 
desirable but often very difficult object, viz. the 
recovery of debts, are curious. —*‘ If a creditor 
on the day appointed for payment, demands his 
money of the debtor, who refuses to discharge the 
debt,’’ first he shall treat the matter with some 
delicacy, and trying what indirect influence will 
do, ‘he shall speak to the friends and relati::ns 
of the debtor, and procure them to demand pay- 
ment.”’ If this proves unsuccessful, his next 
step is to pounce * with one fell swoop,”’ on the 
wife and ‘all the little ones’ of the defendant : 
‘‘if he cannot by evasive means, distrain the 
debtor’s goods, he shall then seize and confine 
the debtor’s wife, children, cattle, buffaloes, 
horses, and such kind of useful animals ; also his 
pots, clothes, mats, and furniture; and seating 
himself at the debtor’s door, shall there receive 
his money.” If even these fierce extremes are 
unable to overcome the obstinacy or the poverty 
of the debtor, nothing remains to be tried but the 
ultima ratio of all plaintiffs, the last and plenary 
remedy of the capias ad satisfaciendum; ‘he 
shall seize and bind the debtor's person, and pro- 
cure, by forcible means, a discharge of the debt.” 

The mode of examining witnesses is as fol- 
lows :—** He who means to question a witness, 
having bathed himself, shall put his questions in 
the tenth ghurrie of the day; the witness also, 
having bathed himself, and turned himself to- 
wards the eastern or northern quarter, shall de- 
liver his evidence: the examiner shall ask the 
witness, (if a Bramin) with civility and respect, 
saying, ‘ explain to me what knowledge you have 
of this affair ;’ and to a Chehteree, he shall say, 
‘what do you know of this affair? speak the 








truth !’ and toa Bice, he shall say, ‘ what do you 
know of this affair? if you give false evidence, 
whatever crime there is in stealing kine, or gold, 
or paddee, or wheat, or gram, or barley, or mus. 
tard, and such kind of grain, shall be accounted 
to you;’ and to a Sooder, he shall say, * what do 
you know of this affair? speak ; if your evidence 
is false, whatever crime is the greatest in the 
world, that crime shall be accounted to you,’” 
Here we may observe, that the law only requires 
the Bramin, or fine gentleman, to be interroga. 
ted with civility and respect; the poor Sooder 
may be examined and cross-examined in the usual 
manner. 

Against the utterance of “scandalous and bit. 
ter words,’, the provisions of the law are very 
minute. ‘If a man be deficient in a hand, or a 
foot, or an ear, or an eye, or a nose, or any other 
member, and a person of an equal cast, and of 
equal abilities with him, should say to him, in a 
reproachful manner, ‘ you are deficient in a hand, 
or a foot, or an ear, or an eye, or a nose, or any 
other member,’ or should say to him, ‘such limb 
of yours is very beautiful,’ the magistrate shall 
fine him twelve puns of cowries.” ‘To prognos- 


-ticate the death of great men has always beena 


dangerous undertaking, and we find this offence 
expressly prohibited: “ if any man should say, 
that, ‘ the magistrate will die at such a particular 
time,’ the magistrate shall fine that person eight 
hundred puns.” ‘This would not be an agravated 
penalty in our city of Philadelphia. Quere. May 
not the word punnished be derived from the 
Gentoo? A proper degree of humility and of 
respectful deference, on the part of the plebeian, 
towards the man of rank and fashion, is sharply 
insisted on: ‘If a man of inferior cast, proudly 
affecting an equality with a person of superior 
cast, should speak at the same time with him, 
the magistrate, in that case, shall fine him to the 
extent of his abilities.” 

The magistrate, we have seen, is a very sacred 
personage, and it seems, can do no wrong. To 
punish him for the commission of a crime, is in 
itself a crime, which the worthy magistrate takes 
care to visit with asignal retaliation. ‘If ama 
gistrate has committed a crime, and any person, 
upon the discovery of that crime, should beat and 
ill-use the magistrate, in that case, whatever be 
the crime of murdering one hundred Bramins, 
such crime shall be accounted to that person ; and 
the magistrate shall thrust an iron spit through 
him, and roast him at the fire!’ A similar 
spirit of cruelty pervades all the criminal law. 
‘** Whoever, by breaking through walls, hath fre- 
quently stolen much wealth, the magistrate shall 
cause the booty to be returned to the owner, and 
shall cut off both the hands of such person, and 
crucify him. If a man steals any small animal, 
exclusive of the cat and the weasel, the magis- 
trate shall cut off half his foot.’’ Mutilation and 
agonising punishments are dealt unsparingly to 
the human species, but the inferior classes of life 
are carefully protected from injury. ‘If a man 
kills a fish, the magistrate shall fine him ten puns 
of cowries. If a man kills an insect, the magis- 
trate shall fine him one pun of cowries.” The 
same law that uses very little ceremony in impal- 
ing a man, anxiously guards against the demoli- 
tion of a fly! 

The chapter “* Of what concerns women,” 
contains a string of very bitter libels upon the 
fair sex, in excuse for which, it is urged by the 
translator, that the Bramins, who compiled the 
code, were men far advanced in years, and that 
the old gentlemen had lost, with their youth, their 
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gallantry and good manners. But it would rather 
seem, that the laws selected by them speak only 
the same language of contempt and censure held 
by all eastern nations alike on this topic. How- 
ever, the ancient men utter, here and there, a 
seasonable word.—*‘ A man, both day and night, 
must keep his wife so much in subjection that 
she by no means be mistress of her own actions ; if 
the wife have her own free will, she will behave 
amiss.”” ‘The law then proceeds to sum up the 
feminine character with great acrimony of satire : 
« Women have six qualities; the first, an inor- 
dinate desire for jewels and fine furniture, hand- 
some clothes and nice victuals; the second, im- 
moderate love; the third, violent anger; the 
fourth, deep resentment; the fifth, another per- 
son’s good appears evil in their eyes ; the sixth, 
they commit bad actions.” The following provi- 
sion with which we shall conclude these extracts, 
refers to the well-known custom of the Hindoo 
widows. The sacrifice of their lives is not pe- 
remptorily enjoined: ‘It is proper for a woman, 
after her husband’s death, to burn herself in the 
fire with his corpse; every woman, who thus 
burns herself, shall remain in Paradise with her 
husband three crore and fifty lacks of years by 
destiny ; if she cannot burn, she must in that 
case preserve an inviolable chastity; if she re- 
mains always chaste, she goes to Paradise ; and 
if she does not preserve her chastity, she goes 
to hell!” 





A SERENADE.—By Barry Cornwat.u. 


Awake !—the starry midnight hour 

Hangs charmed, and pauseth in its flight; 
In its own sweetness sleeps the flower ; 
And the doves lie hushed in deep delight! 
Awake! awake! 

Look forth, my love, for Love's sweet sake ! 


Awake !—soft dews will soon arise 

From daisied mead and thorny brake; 
Then, sweet, uncloud those eastern eyes, 
And like the tender morning break ! 
Awake! awake! 

Dawn forth, my love, for Love's sweet sake! 


Awake !—within the musk-rose bower 

I watch, pale flower of love, for thee ; 

Ah, come and show the starry hour 

What wealth of love thou hidest from me! 
- Awake ! awake! 

Show all thy love, for Love's sweet sake ! 


Awake !—ne’er heed, though listening night 
Steal music from thy silver voice : 

Uncloud thy beauty rare and bright, 

And bid the world and me rejoice! 

Awake! awake ; 

She comes, at last—for Love's sweet sake ! 





LIFE.—By Barry Cornwatt. 


We are born; we laugh; we weep; 
We love; we droop; we die! 

Ah! wherefore do we laugh or weep? 
Why do we live or die? 

Who knows that secret deep ? 
Alas, not 1! 


Why doth the violet spring 
Unseen by human eye? 

Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts that quickly fly? 

Why do our fond hearts cling 
To things that die? 


We toil,—through pain and wrong ; 
We fight,—and fly ; 

We love; we lose; and then e’er long, 
Stone dead we lie. 

O Life! is allthy song, 
Endure and—die ? 


THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 
Hyper Park. 


You observe thattnimpeachable pony-phaeton, 
drawn by two cream-coloured ponies—what 
simplicity—-what taste—such inexpensive ele- 
gance you might say! Notwithstanding which, 
that phaeton hag not been turned out of Long 
Acre under two pypdred and fifty guineas, and 
the ponies one hundred and fifty the pair—not a 
speck you may perceive of silver or brass on the 
harness—not an atom of gold lace on the subdued 
and sober livery of the tiger—the equipage is 
not, you see, perched on wheels or hung on a 
perch—it reclines, as it were taking its ease, and 
floats lightly and easily in perfect equilibrium. 
The turn-out is, without doubt, the most elegant 
in the ring—it attracts admiration by a studious 
endeavour to decline it, and belongs, I think, to 
the Earl of Harrington. To contrast with it, 
pray note that continental cab, driven by the man 
in a huge moustache—an attaché to the French 
embassy—did you ever—Long Acre would blush 
for such a concern: you see the body of the ma- 
chine is painted an odious chocolate colour, 
picked out with broad stripes of white, that give 
it the appearance of being bound round the edges 
with penny tape, a blazing armorial bearing on 
every side, such as you see on shabby hackney 
coaches—it is evidently ashamed of itself, too, 
for you observe it is making a desperate effort to 
dive down head foremost between the shafts, to 
counteract which centripetal tendency is, without 
doubt, the proprietor’s reason for mounting a 
tiger behind, who, in loutishness and size, looks 
more like an unfledged elephant—regard the har- 
ness, too, all brass and no leather. Who is that 
fellow in military uniform, joggling behind the 
cab on a wagoner’s black horse, with a coufeau 
de chasse, and a cock’s feather in his cocked hat 
—a field-marshal, doubiless, of the grand army— 
no such thing, my dear sir, simply a footman in 
disguise. Mercy on us, assuredly our heads will 
be all cut off! Ridiculous as that turn-out ap- 
pears in our country, and in our eyes, I can as- 
sure you that, on the Prado of Madrid, the Corso 
of Rome, or at the Parisian féte of Long Champs, 
this attaché and his descending cab would be 
considered machines of the very first fashion. 

You see that slashing yellow chariot with the 
pair of dark bays—close in the rear of it you 
may observe a coach of a deep claret-colour—a 
fine pair of bright bays under it, and the coach- 
man and footmen in pepper and salt, with plain 
cockades—that is one of the royal carriages and 
exactly the thing that a royal carriage ought to 
be—no cock’s feathers, no lubberly footmen, no 
blazing armorial bearings—no gold, in short, 
upon our gingerbread. Close at the heels of the 
royal equipage may be seen three in a gig—such 
a gig, and such a three !— Fitz-Wiggins and the 
Frenchman are both thrown into the shade. 
Hilloa! who would thought of seeing young 
Capillaire, the fashionable wig-trimmer’s son of 
Bond street—there he goes, however, at railway 
pace, on his half guinea hack, making the best 
use he can of his ten-and-sixpence worth of 
equestrian exercitation. Now they are all at a 
dead lock—the triple line of wealth, fashion, and 
pretension has come to a regular stand-still—we 
will have time enough to walk half round the 
circle before they are able to get on again. 

The stroll along the beach of that cockney 
ocean, the Serpentine, is delightful—the carriage- 
way is carefully watered, and the heat of the 


from the river. ‘There is, on the one side and 
the other, as George Robins would say, a never 
ending panorama of moving scenery. Now are 
we opposite the receiving-house of the Royal 
Humane Society, and pause a moment to admire 
the aptitude of the device carved in marble over 
the door—a cherub endeavouring to relight, with 
his breath, an extinguished lamp, with the touch- 
ing and beautiful motto, 


*¢ Forsitan scintillula latet.”’ 


Let us turn up this little path, and make our 
way to the chalybeate springs,—I should rather 
say to the site of the chalybeate springs—for 
they are long since dried up, and, like benefits 
conferred, are forgotten. Here they were in this 
little glen, once the most beautiful and retired 
spot within the circumference of the park, and 
would be so still, if}some military Goths—the 
Board of Ordnance, I suspect—had not desecrated 
it by the erection of a very ugly barrack—all 
barracks are ugly, but this particular barrack, 
being located in a sweet pretty place, is superla- 
tively ugly—we wonder the Board of Ordnance 
has not a little more taste! A little further on, 
and we come to a couple of leafless old trees— 
nature’s own ruins—ivy-mantled, and carefully 
defended from the rude assaults of idle men and 
boys by an iron paling—two venerable old crip- 
ples are they—what names they are known by I 
am sure I know not—but this I know, that I 
never look upon them without humming the old 
Scottish oldwarld, old folks’ tune of “* John An- 
derson my jo.” 

Now, the classic bridge over the Serpentine— 
a very neat fresh-water bridge as you would wish 
to see in a summer day—attracts our architectu- 
ral optics, and beneath its arches we catch on 
our picturesque retina small patches of the ver- 
dant green of Kensington Gardens, whither we 
are tending. We are assuredly in the country 
now ?—no such thing; for just at our nose is a 
powder magazine, of an exploded order of archi- 
tecture, that transports us back again to thee 
piazza of Covent Garden. Heaven sends fields 
and groves, hills and dales, wood and water, and 
ever in the midst of these, the devil sends one of 
his chosen architects; or, what is ten times 
worse, the Board of Ordnance send one of theirs, 
to dissolve the charm, and to load the lovely 
earth with ugliness not her own! 

We are on the bridge of the Serpentine—over 
the keystone of the centre arch; and without 
affectation—that is, without cockney affectation 
—there are few points of view in the immediate 
vicinity of great cities more attractive than this. 
To the east lies the whole length of the Serpen- 
tine, and to the west extends the sweep of the 
same river, as it bends towards Bayswater, where 
it enters the park, with the gently swelling banks 
rising on either side. The view from the high 
grounds near Cumberland gate is also very fine, 
and the Queen’s ride affords many pleasing pros- 
pects to the right and left. From the termination 
of this noble avenue we enter, by a foot gate, 


KeEnstncTon GARDENS. 


Which consisted originally, as we are told by 
Pennant, of only twenty-six acres. Queen Ann 
added thirty acres, which were laid out by her 
gardener, Mr. Wise; but the principal additions 
were made by the late queen, who took in near 
three hundred acres out of Hyde Park, which 
were laid out by Bridgeman. They are now 
three and a half miles in circumference. ‘The 








summer’s day tempered by a refreshing breeze 


broad walk, which extends from the palace along 
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the south side of the gardens is, in the spring, ‘a 
very fashionable promenade, especially on Sun- 
day mornings. Kensington Gardens have been 
the subject of several poems, one especially by 
Tickell, of which we would here insert some ex- 
tracts did space permit. ‘The present extent of 
these gardens is somewhere about three hundred 
and thirty-six acres, with eight acres of water, 
occupying a circular pond to the west of the 
palace—an ugly edifice, as all our metropolitan 
palatial edifices are—but unpretending enough ; 
nor, unlike its precious colleague in St. James’s 
Park, does it superadd impudence to vulgarity. 
At this season of the year Kensington Gardens 
look remarkably well; they have an air more 
park-like, more secluded, than any of the other 
public walks of the metropolis, and afford a more 
unbroken shelter from the noonday heat. Here 
is a solitude, a seclusion, as complete as can be 
wished for in the immediate vicinity of a great 
city; the noise, confusion, and racket of the 
mighty Babylon close by, is lost in the distance, 
save when the booming bell of St. Paul’s is heard 
to thunder forth the fleeting hour. The trees 
here are more numerous, more lofty, and cast a 
greater breadth of shade than in the parks; but 
then, regarded individually, they are compara- 
tively insignificant. ‘The grounds are skilfully 
laid out, partly in the Dutch, partly in the 
English taste, which combination of the artificial 
formal, with the more natural irregular style, 
when cleverly executed, forms the perfection of 
landseape-gardening. This union of grandeur 
and breadth of effect with a certain degree of 
natural arrangement has been very well hit off 
in these gardens—the long, unbroken, regular 
avenues of green sward, with the dense columnar 
masses of foliage between, have something ma- 
jestic in their appearance ; while the absence of 
statues, hermitages, marble temples, bronze sar- 
cophagi, and spouting monsters, relieves the 
scene from that constrained and artificial appear- 
ance that attends the vast majority of parks laid 
out in this style. 

Our continental brethren carry this adornment 
of their public walks to a ridiculous excess. One 
would imagine that such places were intended as 
retreats from the bustle of cities; but a stranger 
entering the gardens of the Tuileries, for exam- 
ple, so far from being solaced with the agreeable 
delusion of retirement, finds himself introduced 
into the society of marble gentlemen and ladies, 
dying gladiators, gold and silver fish, orange 
trees stuck in green gallipots, and tritons spew- 
ing water in his face at every angle; so that he 
begins to feel himself altogether out of his ele- 
ment, and half inclined to resign the privilege of 
the promenade to the courtly creations of the 
magic pencil of Watteau, with their laced pocket- 
holes, clouded canes, velvet embroidery, and 
raMes of Point d’Espagne. In Kensington 
Gardens, on the contrary, the lounger is not 
obliged to be so much upon his good behaviour ; 
he can enjoy a stroll sufficiently retired for all 
reasonable purposes; and, if he does not object 
to good company, the broad walk affords good 
company in abundance—literary ladies with the 
last new novel—cooing turtles, squeezing the last 
drops of ambrosia out of the expiring honey-moon 
—and faded old gentlemen, in sky-blue coats, 
virgin waistcoats, Isabella-coloured — “smalls,” 
and black gaiters, who emerge from their neat 
suburban villas of Kensington, Gore, and Bays- 
water, to take the air, and sigh for the brocaded 
petticoats, high-heeled shoes, hoops, and pow- 
dered toupees of half a century ago. 





The view from the centre of this broad walk, 
exactly in front of the palace, is one of the finest 
afforded anywhere in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis. ‘The trees, drawn up in close column, 
like a rifle brigade of his majesty, the Emperor 
of Brobdignag—the vistas between extending far 
away into the shady distance—the verdure of the 
sward, which is here more luxuriant and unbro- 
ken than in the parks—the air of quiet and seclu- 
sion that is breathed over the scene, make it 
altogether superior to any thing the vicinity of 
towns can afford to the eye wearied with a uni- 
verse of brick and mortar. 

In the fashionable season, when the military 
bands assemble here for practice, which they 
usually do on every Tuesday and Friday, from 
four to six in the afternoon, near the bridge of the 
Serpentine, the concourse of fashionable people 
is immense—and the scene altogether of great 
animation. But it is time to proceed to the only 
remaining lobe of the Lungs of London: there- 
fore, leaving Kensington Gardens by the Bays- 
water Gate, we make our way through a neigh- 
bourhood that has sprung up, like a mushroom, 
in one night—by the way, where or when, does 
any body think, will London stop?—we skirt 
the Great Western Railway station, enter Pad- 
dington, so to St. John’s Wood, and find our- 
selves passing through Hanover Gate to the 
outer circle of the Regent’s Park. 

(To be continued.) 





NEW BOOKS. 


Irving’s Life of Goldsmith.—2 vols. 18mo. 
Harpers, New York. 


A new biography of Goldsmith, by Washing- 
ton Irving, with a selection from his works by 
the same hand, is precisely such a book as one 
would wish to introduce into his own “ family 
library.”” Irving could not have chosen a more 
congenial subject for his pen. His writings all 
evince a style, spirit, and temper entirely in uni- 
son with Goldsmith’s ; and, accordingly, writing 
con amore, he has produced a most delightful 
biography, filling the greater part of the first 
volume. In the extracts which make up the re- 
mainder of that volume and the second, are found 
some of Goldsmith’s most delightful essays, 
stories, and poems. 





Lives of Eminent Men.—2 vols. 18mo. 
per & Brothers, New York. 


These are selected from the two volumes 
quarto, with splendid steel portraits, published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. They are written with great spirit, libe- 
rality, and intelligence. No doubt the different 
biographies come from different hands. In some 
of them we recognise the style of Keightley, who 
wrote, by the way, his history of Greece for this 
society. His learning, and the boldness and 
originality of his views, enable the reader always 
easily to identify his anonymous works. 


Har- 





Sketches of Distinguished Frenchmen.—Trans- 
lated by Mr. Walsh, with a portrait of M. 
Thiers. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
1841. 


Bold, piquant, and graphic, these were pre- 
cisely the papers most likely to arrest the atten- 
tion of the younger Walsh, who has performed 





his task as if it were a labour of love. We only 
regret that one who knows Paris and its notables 
so well as he, and who converses with so much 
piquancy and humour on its various ‘ pheno- 
mena,” should not have enriched the volume 
before us with a few notes. We would bargain, 
most cheerfully, M. Thiers’s portrait for a single 
page of Walsh’s annotations. 





LATE WORKS. 

A most provoking accident to our press has 
delayed the publication of this number a full 
week. Had it not occurred, we should have pre- 
sented our readers to-day with the commencement 
of Bulwer’s new novel, “ Night and Morning.” 


It is in hand, and will appear immediately.— 
Feb. 26. 





THE WIDOW. 


The widow she wept, and the widow she cried, 

For it was but a week since her husband had died, 

And a good soul was he, but just turned of four- 
score, 

So the widow declared she would marry no more. 


The widow was young and the widow was fair, 
And her mourning she wore with so touching an air, 
That many folks said—nay, a great many swore 
*T was pity she vowed she would marry no more. 


The widow had houses the widow had lands, 
And silver laced lackies t’obey her commands, 

A carriage to ride in, with rhino in store, 

Yet, still she declared she would marry no more. 


The widow she wept, and the widow she cried, 

*Twas a twelvemonth that day since her husband 
had died, 

A gallant came in—he had been there before— 

‘Oh! say not fair lady you’ll marry no more.” 


The widow she blushed, and the widow she smiled, 
Of her grief and her tears for the moment beguiled, 
“Well, perhaps once again, but although to three- 
score 
I should live, I’m determined I’ll marry no —_ 
A. C. 
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TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
printed in the best style of book work. The weekly 
Journal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly, 

2. Price Five Douuars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Douuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 








